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100 YEARS OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
AND LITERATURE OF ENTOMOLOGY THROUGH 
THE PAGES OF ENTOMOLOGICAL NEWS 

Lewis P. Kelsey* 

ABSTRACT: Featured contributions from the early years of Entomological News are 
reviewed. Totals of new' taxa described over the past 100 years are presented and tabulated. 
Of4372 newspecies described, thegreatest number were Diptera ( 1 230 or 28%) followedby 
Hymenoptera (755 or 17%), Lepidoptera (609 or 14%), and Coleoptera (483 or 1 1%). In addi- 
tion, 362 new genera were described as well as four new families. 

While discussing topics that might be included in a centennial issue 
of Entomological News, members of the (executive) council of The Ameri- 
can Entomological Society felt it would be very interesting to know what 
impact £>//. News has had in the publications of newspecies over the past 
100 years. 

Being one of the few retired members of the council, this author 
agreed, with some trepidation, to undertake this review. It isn’t often that 
one has the time, inclination, or opportunity to review 100 years of a 
publication! 

In addition, after reading the lead editorial in Vol. I, No. 1, 1 became 
interested in seeing how well the several editors of Ent. News had adhered 
to its originally announced goals. It soon became quite evident that the 
editors wished to provide a service to lay persons who were interested 
in insects. 

A careful review of the first ten years of Entomological News has pro- 
duced a number of interesting points, especially when comparisons are 
made with current issues of the journal. Factually, the average number of 
pages per annual volume over the initial ten years was 280, or 28 pages 
per issue. Of these, slightly over half, or from 14 to 17 pages contained 
papers submitted by entomologist authors. The number of these in each 
issue varied from five to eight brief papers averaging two or slightly over 
two pages in length. Many, if not most, of these were in the form of brief 
notes and reports of field activities and observations rather than the 
result of extended research. There were a limited numberofdescriptions 
of new taxa, most of which were rather limited in scope as was the prac- 
tice in those early years. Among the many well known entomologists 
who published rather frequently in Ent. News durimz those earlv vears 
were: PhilipP. Calvert, T.D.A. Cockerell, W.J. Holland, George H. Horn. 



*Past president. The American Entomological Society; Emeritus Professor of Entomol- 
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Henry Skinner, Annie Taimbull Slosson, J.B. Smith, and H.F. Wickham. 

Some indication of the level of information offered in the earliest 
issues of this journal may be deduced from an interesting series often 
short and very rudimentary papers on the basics of entomology and the 
relationships of the orders. These were entitled "Elementary Entomol- 
ogy" and were signed by "P.P.C." (Philip P. Calvert). These were based 
on excerpts from Comstock's "Introduction to Entomology" and Pac- 
kard’s "Entomology for Beginners". This series first appeared in the May 
1 890 issue under the title. “What is an I nsect". In succeeding issues, other 
titles which followed were “The General Structure of Insects". “Regions 
and Appendages of Insects: The Moveable Parts of the Head", “The 
Thorax, the Legs". “The Wings", “The Abdomen - Internal Anatomy", 
"Internal Anatomy (concluded)”, “Classification of Insects", and “The 
Orders of Insects". The total pagination for all ten papers was only 28 
pages - surely an elementary course! Following these initial papers, the 
series was continued under the same overall title of Elementary Entomol- 
ogy and was expanded to cover other subjects authored by different 
individuals. 

Beginning in September, 1892, a new feature appeared entitled 
“Notes on Economic Entomology" edited by Prof. John B. Smith, Sc.D.. 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ. This feature, which averaged 
between two and one half to three pages per issue and continued with 
some irregularity through Vol.14, 1903, discussed pertinent pest prob- 
lems and suggested control measures. This, together with the early publi- 
cation of the Practical Entomologist (Shepard, this issue), is clear evidence 
of the concerns of these early and forward-looking entomologists about 
the practical applications of their knowledge in the field of economic 
entomology. 

In marked contrast with today's Entomological News, nearly one half, 
or from 1 1 to 14 pages of each issue were devoted to several continuing 
features, chief of which were four to five pages in each issue listing and 
reviewing recent entomological literature, including serial journals as 
well as books, from all around the world. This became so voluminous, 
however, that after Vol. 7, only subject matter was included, and after Vol. 
13, only major works were reviewed. Beginning with Vol. 21, references 
were listed by source, author, and subject under general topics or orders. 
Beginning with Vol. 39, a numbered list of periodicals was presented 
once or twice a year and references carried the number rather than the 
title of the periodical. When this service was discontinued at the end of 
Vol. 69 (1958), over 160 periodicals were being reviewed. This service 
enabled readers without ready access to large entomological libraries to 
keep up on topics of interest in their particular fields of interest. 
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Another feature was the publication of minutes and reports of activities 
of entomological societies, clubs, and socials so as to acquaint readers 
with the activities of entomologists in other parts of the country and the 
world. Two to three pages were called “Notes and News" and contained 
“Entomological Gleanings from all quarters of the Globe". Anotherone 
and a half to two pages were titled “Doings from Societies" and carried 
reports of activities and events from entomological societies from around 
the country and the world. Societies most frequently included were The 
American Entomological Society, the associated Entomological Section 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, the Feldman Collecting Society, the 
Newark (N.J.) Entomologists' Social, the Pacific Coast Entomological 
Society, the Chicago Entomological Club, the Entomological Society of 
Nova Scotia, the Florida Entomological Society, Ohio Entomologists, 
Kansas Entomological Society, and the Rocky Mountain Conference 
of Entomologists. 

The country wide and even world wide coverage of these features, 
coupled with the name change of the society from The Entomological 
Society of Philadelphia to The American Entomological Society that 
had taken place on February 23, 1867, provides substance to the suspi- 
cion that at least some of these early entomologists had aspirations 
(visions?) of becoming more than just a local entomological society! This 
suspicion is furthersubstantiated with knowledge of the joint meetingof 
the Association of Economic Entomologists, the Entomological Section 
of the Academy, The American Entomological Society, and the Feld- 
man Collecting Social held at the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia on December 29, 1904, to discuss the desirability of organ- 
izing a national entomological society. The result of this and subsequent 
meetings was the formation, in 1906, of the present Entomological 
Society of America. 

In general. Entomological News, during its first decade, seems to have 
served as a clearing house for correspondence and subscribers. A couple 
of other early but short lived features entitled “Queries and Answers" 
and “Identification of Insects for Subscribers" appear to have been pur- 
poseful efforts to stimulate this exchange and. of course, circulation. In 
both regards. Dr. Skinner and the journal achieved real success, for cir- 
culation reached 550 by 1898, not bad fora limited audience journal that 
started from scratch, only nine years earlier! 

Just for a moment, it may be interesting to contrast some of the above 
figures with today’s Entomological News. Today, each issue consists 
mainly of papers submitted by authors. The number of papers in each 
double (two month) issue averages about ten. Fifty percent of these 
papers range from three to five pages in length, 85% range from two to 
seven pages, and eight percent are eight or more pages in length. Today, 
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all papers are submitted to two authorities in their respective field for 
peer review, a policy that had not been consistently followed prior to its 
application in 1978 by our current editor, Howard Boyd. The only con- 
tinuing features in Ent . News today are the excellent reports of meetings 
of The American Entomological Society currently written by the society’s 
corresponding secretary, Harold B. White, and books received and briefly 
noted along with occasional book reviews. Current circulation is nearly 
750. 

Following are the results (see Table 1 ) of the count of the descriptions 
of new species, genera, and families, in ten year increments, that have 
been published in the pages of Entomological News over the past 100 
years. No descriptions of subspecies, forms, varieties, or aberrations 
were counted although I estimate there may have been between 750 to 
1000 of these. In total, 4372 new species, 362 new genera, and four new 
families were described. Over the past 15 to 20 years there have been 
fewer new species described but there have been numerous papers with 
redescriptions using newer descriptive techniques, genitalia studies, and 
electron microscope illustrations of diagnostic characters not available 



Table 1. New species and new genera described in Entomological News, Vols. 1 - 100, 
1890- 1989. 
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*New family described in addition to new species. 

**New genera figures in addition to new species; not included in species figures. 
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or used by earlier authors. There have also been numerous papers deal- 
ing with reassignments to different genera, listings of synonymies, and 
nomen nudum by authors working on monographic studies, many of 
these by workers at theU.S. National Museum (Smithsonian Institution) 
and the Insect Identification section of the U.S.D.A. 

It seems clear to me that over the past century the editors of Entomo- 
logical News have generally followed the guidelines published in Vol. 1. 
As a result. Entomological News has made a significant contribution to 
both the science and literature of entomology and it continues to be a 
leading journal in which to publish short taxonomic papers. 

Ed. note: The above compilation was completed and paper written a short while before the 
recent death of the author. Thus, it is being published posthumously. Please see the 
obituary for Lewis P. Kelsey on page 194. 



SOCIETY MEETING OF OCTOBER 25, 1989 

BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF EUONYMUS SCALE 
Bv Dr. Robert Hendrickson 

At one time in the Delaware Valley, Euonymus was a common ornamental shrub. That 
changed as the plants were attacked by the Euonymus scale, Uraspis euonvmi, an 
immigrant scale insect that causes discoloration, defoliation and sometimes death. Frus- 
trated by a choice between spraying insecticides or having unsightly plants, many home 
owners instead removed the plants. Nurseries no longer supply susceptible species. Dr. 
Robert Hendrickson of the USDA Beneficial Insects Laboratory in Newark, Delaware has 
worked on the control of Euonymus scale and reported that the scale can be successfully 
controlled by a couple of coccinellid beetles, Chilocorus kuwanae and Cyboccphalus nip- 
ponicus , introduced from the Orient by the USDA. 

Chilocorus is about 6mm long and easy to handle in the field. Cyhocephalus , on the other 
hand, is extremely difficult to work with according to Dr. Hendrickson. These scale pred- 
ators are very small, only about 1mm long, and they feed and develop under the scale 
covers where they can't be seen. Natural dispersal of a few km per year at best has been 
augmented by tedious field capture and release in new areas for both species. Where they 
have become established, they may provide almost complete control. For example. The 
National Arboretum in Washington D C. had a large collection of Euonymus that was 
under attack a few years ago. Now r it is difficult to find a single scale there. 1 his success story 
has been repeated elsewhere in the 9 states where the beetles have become established. In 
the future some of the more attractive but scale-prone Euonymus species may once again 
become common residential shrubs as a result of the work of Dr. Hendrickson and his 
associates. 

Before Dr. Hendrickson's talk the 12 members and 3 guests at the University of 
Delaware meeting discussed the merits of making the Monarch Butterfly the national 
insect. There was considerable support for the idea. Among the points made were the Mon- 
arch's wide distribution, its familiarity to the public, its beauty and its interesting biology. 

- Harold B. White, 

Corresponding Secretary 



